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Our Educational System 


Message from the President of the United States 


The President on January 12 sent to the Congress 
the following message relative to the educational system 
of the country. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


For several years now our educational system has 
been the object of intensified appraisal. 

Signs of heartening progress have come to light. 
Among these are classroom construction at a higher 
rate than ever before; teachers’ salaries increased in 
many communities; the number of small, uneconomi- 
cal school districts reduced; substantially more young 
people preparing for the teaching profession; private 
gifts to higher education at new heights; support of 
education at all levels greater than ever before. 

Encouraging as these advances are, they are not 
enough to meet our expanding educational needs. 
Action on a broader scale and at a more rapid rate 
is clearly imperative. 

We still do not have eneugh good classrooms for 
our children. There is ‘insufficient emphasis on 
both short-range and long-teim research into the 
core of educational problems. We need examination 
and study, from a broad viewpoint, of the increasing 
needs of higher education. These lacks are magni- 
fied by an ever-increasing stream of student enroll- 
ment and the increasing complexity of modern 
society. 


The White House Conference on Education 

Two years ago the Congress approved my recom- 
mendation of a program to direct nationwide atten- 
tion and action to our educational problems and 


opportunities. As a consequence, more than 4,000 
State and local conferences were held throughout 
1955. The White House Conference on Education, 
the first such conference in our history, was held last 
November. The work of the conferences has droused 
the Nation. The final report of the White House 
Conference Committee should receive wide and 
serious attention. 

Benefits already are apparent. About half a 
million people across the Nation, representing all 
segments of life, came to grips with the problems of 
education. The status of American education— 
where it is; the future of American education—where 
it should and can go—have been illuminated as 
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perhaps never before. Most important of all, there 
has been a reawakening of broad public interest in 
our schools. The conferences helped to erase the 
corroding notion that schools were the other person’s 
responsibility. 

In our scciety no firmer foundation for action can 
be laid than common understanding of a problem; 
no more potent force can be devised for assailing a 
problem than the common will to do the job. For 
the improvement of our educational system, the 
people themselves have laid the foundation in under- 
standing and willingness. 


The Need for Federal Aid 
in Meeting the Classroom Shortage 


The responsibility for public education rests with 
the States and the local communities. Federal 
action which infringes upon this principle is alien to 
our system. But our history has demonstrated that 
the Federal Government, in the interest of the 
whole people, can and should help with certain 
problems of nationwide scope and concern when 
States and communities—acting independently— 
cannot solve the full problem or solve it rapidly 
enough. 

Clearly this is the kind of situation we face today 
in considering the school-classroom shortage. In 
the war and postwar periods school construction was 
drastically curtailed by shortages of materials. 
And then schools were filled to overflowing by the 
largest, most rapid enrollment increase in history. 
Today hundreds of thousands of children study 
under overcrowded conditions, in half-day or 
doubled-up school sessions, or in makeshift buildings 
not designed as schools. Further, many classrooms 
in use today are obsolete, inadequate—and each year 
more rooms become so. School enrollments will 
continue to increase rapidly over the years ahead— 
and this will require still more classrooms. 

Against this backdrop of needs, States and com- 
munities are substantially increasing their classroom 
construction. But many communities simply do not 
have available locally the resources needed to cope 
both with the legacy of shortages from past years 
and with future needs. Unless these communities 
get help, they simply cannot provide enough good 
schools. The best estimates indicate that, on a 
nationwide basis, the current rate of construction 
only a little more than meets each year’s new enroll- 
ment and replacement needs. This rate barely dents 
the large accumulation of needs from past years. 
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The rate of classroom construction must be further 
increased, as the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion asked, by a greater combined effort cf local and 
State governments. And the Conference concluded 
that Federal assistance also is necessary. The facts 
support this conclusion. 


The Administration's Proposals 

A year ago I proposed a Federai program designed 
to aid the States and communities in overcoming 
the classroom shortage. The Congress has not yet 
enacted legislation. In the light of a full year of 
further experience and study, in the light of congres- 
sional hearings and the White House Conference on 
Education, I now submit a revised and broadened 
program to meet our pressing classroom needs. 
I propose— 

A program of Federal grants amounting to 
$1,250 million, at a rate of $250 million annually 
for 5 years, matched with State funds, to 
supplement local construction efforts in the 
neediest school districts. 

A program to authorize $750 million over 5 
years for Federal purchase of local school 
construction bonds when school districts cannot 
sell them in private markets at reasonable 
interest rates. 

A 5-year program of advances to help provide 
reserves for bonds issued by State school- 
financing agencies. These bonds would finance 
local construction of schools to be rented and 
eventually owned by the local school systems. 

A 5-year, $20 million program of matching 
grants to States for planning to help communi- 
ties and States overcome obstacles to their 
financing of school construction. 

If speedily and fully utilized, this Federal program, 
added to the increased basic efforts of States and 
communities, should overcome the Nation’s critical 
classroom shortage within 5 years. Once this 
shortage is overcome, the Federal-grant program 
can and must terminate. The States and localities 
should then go forward, without Federal funds, to 
meet their current and future needs. Present 
construction levels indicate their ability to do this. 

I am confident the Federal Government with this 
program can help construct schools without in any 
way weakening the American tradition that control 
of education must be kept close to the local com- 
munities. Any legislation enacted should embody 
this principle. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 1956 





Essential Principles in Federal Grants 


I strongly urge the Congress, in providing grants 
for school construction, to follow certain principles, 
which are indispensable if Federal aid is to serve the 
cause of American education most effectively. 


The first broad principle is that Federal grants 
must not reduce the incentive for State and local 
efforts—but rather should stimulate an increase in 
such efforts. If Federal funds are used merely to 
replace funds which otherwise would or could be 
provided at State and local levels, there is no net 
gain of schools for our children. I propose, therefore, 
that Federal grants be matched by State appropri- 
ations. Because many of the State legislatures will 
not have a session this year, I recommend, in 
order to speed the program at the outset, that 
during the first year of the 5-year period the match- 
ing of Federal funds may be by either the States 
or by local school districts. The requirement for 
State matching will result in a larger total program 
of school construction, and will assure active partici- 
pation of the States in improving laws relating to 
financing of school construction, as well as sound 
administration of the program. 

Furthermore, I propose a formula to reduce the 
proportion of Federal funds for those few States 


which are noticeably lagging, behind their ability, 
to support their public schools. This feature should 
act as an incentive for the lagging States to increase 
their efforts. 


Another fundamental principle is that Federal 
funds, under this type of program, should be dis- 
tributed according to relative need. We must recog- 
nize that some States have more financial resources 
than others. We must recognize that a weakness 
in education anywhere is a weakness in the Nation 
asawhole. Federal appropriations will most quickly 
accomplish the most good if a relatively larger share 
of Federal funds is distributed where local and State 
resources are least adequate to meet classroom needs. 

I propose that this principle be fulfilled in three 
ways: First, in distributing Federal funds, larger 
amounts per school-age child should be allotted to 
States with lower income per child. Second, in 
fixing matching requirements, States with lower 
income should not be required to put up as large a 
proportion of funds as higher income States. For 
the Nation as a whole, the total of State matching 
funds would approximately equal the total of Federal 
funds. Third, as the States distribute these funds, 
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the highest priority should be given to school dis- 
tricts with the least economic ability to meet their 
needs. 


Credit Support for School Construction 


Some school districts find difficulty in marketing 
bonds to finance needed school construction. To 
meet this situation, I again recommend that the 
Congress authorize Federal purchase of local school- 
construction bonds unmarketable except at excessive 
interest rates. 


Some school districts, however, are unable to 
raise capital funds needed for school construction 
because of bonding limits. To encourage school 
construction in these districts, as well as in districts 
where construction would be speeded by the lease- 
purchase method, I propose again that Congress 
authorize advances to the States as a reserve for 
bonds of State school-financing agencies. 

Several States have made marked progress in 
building schools through State agencies which issue 
long-term bonds to finance school construction in 
the districts. The school district leases the new 
building. Revenue from rents is used by the agencies 
to retire their bonds. After the bonds have been 
paid, title to the school is transferred to the local 
district. The program of Federal support is aimed 
at helping more States start such school-financing 
agencies, and thus at helping local districts overcome: 
barriers to building more schools. 

The credit support for bonds of communities and 
State agencies, taken together with the planning 
grants, should help the States and communities con- 
tinue their present annual rate of substantial increase 
in school construction over the next 5 years. The 
partnership program of Federal grants, matched by 
the States, should complete the task of building the 
classrooms that are critically needed. 


Aid to Federally Affected Areas 


In considering the school-construction problem, 
there is a special, related area which should have the 
attention of the Congress at this time. The Congress 
has for some years recognized the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to aid communities where 
Federal activities result in excessive burdens on the 
local school system. Authority to provide Federal 
funds for school construction in federally affected 
school districts will expire next June and should be 
extended. 
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Educational Research 


Basic to all endeavors in improving education is 
a vigorous and far-sighted program of educational 
research. This has been a sorely neglected field. 

Such a program should be comprehensive in its 
approach, planned on a broad scale and executed 
thoroughly. In this way, educational research can, 
among other things, point the way to advances in 
making life more meaningful to more people and 
in the more efficient use of manpower and funds for 
education. 


To increase the effectiveness of education, na- 
tional leadership could well be directed to research in 
such areas as ways of educating more people to their 
fullest capacity; staffing and housing the Nation’s 
schools and colleges; educating the retarded child to 
help him lead a more normal life, and educating the 
child of special abilities so that he may utilize these 
abilities more fully; the relationship of schools to 
juvenile delinquency; educational effects of popula- 
tion mobility; educational needs of low-income 
families. These studies would be conducted through 
the Office of Education in cooperation with the 
Nation’s colleges, universities, and State departments 
of education, thus encouraging and strengthening 
existing research efforts. 


It is imperative that we now give renewed attention 


and support to this arm of education—to the end 
that the country may have a sound, factual basis 
for identifying and analyzing problems and finding 


solutions. For these research purposes, and also to 
expand and improve other services, I urge the 
Congress to provide a major increase in funds for the 


Office of Education. 


Education Beyond High School 


Our vision would be limited if we failed at this 
time to give special thought to education beyond the 
high school. Certain problems exist now in this 
field, and already we can foresee other needs and 
problems shaping up in the future. 

Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nurs- 
ing, science, engineering, and in other fields of 
knowledge which require education beyond the 
level of the secondary school. Changing times and 
conditions create new opportunities and challenges. 
There are now possibilities for older persons, properly 
trained, to lead more productive and rewarding 
lives. The tide of increasing school enrollment will 
soon reach higher educational institutions. Within 


10 years we may expect 3 students in our colleges 
and universities for every 2 who are there now. 

Higher education is and must remain the respon- 
sibility of the States, localities, and private groups 
and institutions. But to lay before us all the prob- 
lems of education beyond high school, and to en- 
courage active and systematic attack on them, I 
shall appoint a distinguished group of educators and 
citizens to develop this year, through studies and 
conferences, proposals in this educational field. 
Through the leadership and counsel of this group, 
beneficial results can be expected to flow to education 
and to the Nation, in the years ahead. 


Teaching 


In all our efforts for education, in providing ade- 
quate schools, research and study, we must never 
lose sight of the very heart of education: good 
teaching itself. 


Good teachers do not just happen. They are the 
product of the highest personal motivation, en- 
couraged and helped in their work by adequate 
salaries and the respect, support, goodwill of their 
neighbors. The quality of American teaching has 
never been better. But the rewards for too many 
teachers are not commensurate with their work and 
their role in American life. 

It is my earnest hope that, along with progress in 
other aspects of education, the States and commu- 
nities will give increasing attention to this taproot 
of all education—good teachers, and hence good 
teaching. 


Conclusion 


These several proposals are designed not only to 
correct current problems but to build for the future. 
For today’s decisions will influence tomorrow’s 
education—and, hence, the welfare of the Nation. 

The actions here proposed, I believe, constitute a 
sound and realistic approach to those educational 
problems on which the Federal Government should 
now act. They have a primary reliance on the 
private initiative which wells from the free spirit of 
a free people. 

With this program, we can lay the basis for better 
education in America in the years ahead. In this 
way we keep faith with our children. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 


Tue Wuirte House, January 12, 1956. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 1956 





Education in the Federal Budget 


HE PRESIDENT’S budget message for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, contains many 
items relating to education. The following are of 
interest to higher education. 


Office of Education 

The President recommends that the appropria- 
tion for the operation of the Office of Education 
be $6 million, which is almost double its appropria- 
tion for the current year. The increase would pro- 
vide: $1,910,000 for use in research projects to be 
conducted in cooperation with colleges, universi- 
ties, and State educational agencies; an increase 
for the research and statistical services from $197,670 
to $513,515; and $91,210 to supplement existing 
library facilities by providing additional facilities 
and reference services essential to the Office research 
program. The expenditures for services to higher 
education would be increased from $189,400 to 
$291,100, and those for the international education 
division would be increased by $46,835. 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

The Budget Message recommends approval of 
the full appropriation authorized for instructional 
purposes in the land-grant colleges and universities 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act—$2,501,500. This 
amount is in addition to the permanent appropria- 
tion of $2,550,000 made by the Second Morrill Act 
and the Nelson Amendment. 

The Budget Message recommends an increase of 
$2,607,500 in grants-in-aid for agricultural research, 
but a later supplemental message recommends an 
additional $2 million increase. These two amounts 
added to the amount appropriated last year would 
bring the grant-in-aid total to $28,858,000 not 
including funds for Federal administration for the 
fiscal year 1957. 

An increase of $3,640,000 is recommended in the 
grant-in-aid funds for cooperative extension work, 
and a later supplemental message recommends a 
further increase of $1 million in extension funds. 
The total recommended for payment to States and 
Territories is $50,115,000. 


College Housing Loans 
The Budget Message indicates that the Adminis- 


tration will propose legislation to increase the 
authorization for the College Housing Loan Pro- 
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- gram by $100 million in 1957. The amount cur- 


rently authorized is $500 million, of which about 
$172 million remains unobligated. Administrative 
expenses for the program are estimated at $1.1 
million for the fiscal year 1957, which is about 
$375,000 above estimated expenses for fiscal 1956. 


National Science Foundation 


The amount recommended for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation is $413 million; for the year 1956 
the appropriation was $16 million. Among the rec- 
ommended additions are approximately $13 million 
for increased support for research in colleges and 
universities; $7 million for support of facilities for 
basic science research; and $5 million to expand the 
program for improving qualifications of science 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges and 
universities. 


International Educational Exchange 

The total amount recommended for international 
educational exchange is $20 million; for the fiscal 
year 1956 the amount appropriated was $18 million. 
The estimate for the fiscal year 1957 provides for 
the participation of 4,359 foreign and 1,915 United 
States citizens, a rise of 840 grants. It will also 
provide assistance to certain American-sponsored 
schools in the other American Republics and the 
promotion and facilitation of a large number of 
exchange projects under private auspices. 


Health Fields 

Recommended increases of appropriations in the 
health fields include about $24 million for research 
and training activities of the National Institutes 
of Health, which would provide for greatly stepped- 
up programs of research fellowships, research grants, 
and training grants to institutioas. Research fel- 
lowships awarded by the Public Health Service 
would be increased from 917 in 1956 to 1,632 in 
1957 and traineeships would be raised from 1,221 
in 1956 to 1,432 in 1957. In a later supplemental 
message the President proposes legislation for Fed- 
eral aid in construction of medical and dental school 
research and teaching facilities, in the amount of 
$250 million for a 5-year program. 


Atomic Energy 
The Budget Message indicates that the Atomic 
Energy Commission plans in 1957 to expand the 





education and training program in nuclear engineer- 
ing sciences. It will include training in universi- 
ties and Commission laboratories, and assistance to 
universities by providing training equipment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


To meet the goal of 200,000 persons rehabilitated 
annually, it will be necessary to increase substantially 
the number and competence of trained vocational 
rehabilitation workers. This is done through pro- 
vision of teaching grants to colleges and universi- 
ties and traineeships to qualified individuals. The 
number of teaching grants wouid be increased from 


124 in 1956 to 134 in 1957, and the number of trainee- 


Air Force Announces Disestablishment 


of ROTC Units 


Twenty-Four Air Force ROTC units and five sub- 
units are being abolished. Presidents of colleges 
and universities involved were notified by the Air 
Force in December 1955. This action was taken 
after more than 3 years of study and preparation by 
the Air Force. Approximately 13 percent of the 
Air Force ROTC units and 5 percent of the students 
enrolled in the program were affected. 

The basic reason behind disestablishment was the 
inability of the institutions affected to produce a 
sufficient number of flight-qualified and -motivated 
graduates to justify continuance of the unit. In ac- 
cordance with Air Force policy, colleges and univer- 
sities were not compared with each other, but each 
institution at which an Air Force unit existed was 
measured against criteria established on a nation- 
wide basis. These criteria and the general plan for 
disestablishment were presented to and approved 
by an Air Force advisory group comprised of emi- 
nent educators representing national and regional 
educational associations. Everett N. Case, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, representing the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, was chairman. 

The necessity of consolidating the program to 
bring it within the general pattern of Air Force op- 
erations was announced to the presidents of institu- 
tions having Air Force ROTC units as early as 1953 
by Assistant Secretary H. Lee White. In April 
1955, after further staff study and after the criteria 
and modus operandi recommended by Dr. Case’s 
group had been adopted, all institutions were notified 
that a thorough study of ROTC operations would 
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be undertaken to determine which units were not 
meeting minimum criteria for effective production 
of Reserve officers for the Air Force. Institutions 
whose ability to meet minimum criteria appeared 
doubtful were visited in August and September by 
teams of officers. Every facet of the Air Force 
ROTC problem was thoroughly discussed during 
these visits with institutional authorities. 

After the fall enrollments were completed, all in- 
stitutions were carefully examined as to enrollments, 
past records, and reports of visits. Letters signed 
by Assistant Secretary Smith formally notified the 
schools concerned of the intent of the Air Force to 
terminate contracts as of July 1, 1957. In order to 
begin cutting out the units, the schools were re- 
quested not to enroll students in Air Science I 
and Air Science III in the fall of 1956. This pro- 
cedure will allow presently enrolled students to 
complete the phase of Air Force ROTC training in 
which they are now enrolled; that is, advanced 
course students will complete the advanced course 
and basic students will finish the basic course. 


Baylor Summer School in Mexico 
Baytor University has announced a summer school 
extension program to be held at Mexico City College 
in the Mexican capital, July 16-August 31. Students 
will recieve 10 quarter-hours of Baylor credit for 
their courses at Mexico City College. Courses will 
be available in Spanish, Latin American literature, 
history, government, anthropology, economics, art, 
and music. Students will live in selected private 
homes in Mexico City, and become an integral part 
of Mexican life during the 6-week period of study. 
The Baylor students will take places in the regular 
summer session classes of Mexico City College. 
Most classes will be conducted in English. 





Basic College Quarterly 


The Basic College of Michigan State University has 
instituted publication of a new periodical Basic 
College Quarterly, beginning with the fall 1955 num- 
ber. The new periodical takes the place of the 
Newsletter, published by the college since October 


1948. The subject is “the theory and practice of 
general education,” and the single limiting require- 
ment for articles is relevance to that subject. The 
editorial address is Building A-6, South Campus, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Recent State Legislation Affecting Junior Colleges 


URING the 1954-55 biennium, 26 State legisla- 

tures took action affecting the junior college 
level of education. This finding emerges from the 
latest of a series of surveys of legislative interest in 
junior colleges shown in the deliberations of the 
several State and Territorial legislatures. Data for 
the survey were procured from all 48 States and 5 
Territories. 


Summary 


While the earlier studies in the series were con- 
ducted entirely as a service of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and its Committee on Legisla- 
tion,’ the 1954-55 survey was completed under the 
joint auspices of the Association and the Office of 
Education. Only the salient points of the 1954-55 
survey are presented in this article. The complete 
report is scheduled to appear in the February 1956 
issue of the Juntor College Journal. 

The fact that a majority of the 1954-55 State 
legislatures deliberated on measures bearing on 
junior colleges marks the highest point of legislative 
interest in this educational level that has yet been 
disclosed by the series of studies. Each of the prior 
surveys found from 16 to 18 States taking action on 
this subject. Alaska, the only Territory that has 
thus far passed a junior college law, enacted this law 
in 1953. No legislative action on junior colleges 
was reported to the 1955 survey by any of the 
Territories. 

Eleven States enacted laws affecting the legal 
status of community-junior colleges. Another 9 
States reported that legislation had been considered 
but had not carried successfully to the point of be- 
coming law. Among the 11 States reporting legis- 
lation, California and Texas also reported that other 
bills had been introduced but had not passed. 
Vermont passed a law that may affect the interpre- 
tation of the role of junior colleges, although it did 
not change their legal status. Eight States, four 
of which are included among those that passed junior- 

*Specialist for community and junior colleges, Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Martorana also directed the earlier studies of State 
legislation that have been reported in the Junior College Journal. 


1 Junior College Journal, XVIII (April 1948), 438-443; XX (January 1950), 
241-252; and XXIV (April 1954), 459-471 
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college laws, set up special study commissions to 
inquire into the situation surrounding all levels of 
post-high school education in the State, and one, 
North Carolina, established a State board of educa- 
tion to promote the development and operation of a 
sound system of higher education, this level being 
defined as all educational services beyond the 12th 
grade or its equivalent. 


Educational Ferment 

A number of comments which merit the attention 
of those concerned with community-junior colleges 
can be made about the 1954-55 legislation. Some 
interpretations can be made of the trends and shifts 
in the legal status of the community-junior college. 
Others can be made relevant to the direction which 
the community-junior college movement may take 
in future years. 

No new States can be added to the list of 26 States 
reported to have general legislation for community- 
junior colleges in the 1952 edition of the reference 
volume, published by the American Council on 
Education. Indication that the dynamics of the 
junior-college movement will spread to States which 
as yet do not have general legislation for this level 
of education can be seen, however, in the proposals 
which were considered but which failed to pass this 
year in a number of States. In Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Mexico, and Ohio bills for enabling 
legislation for a statewide system of community 
colleges were introduced. The Massachusetts pro- 
posal was an extension of legislation already in effect 
in the State. In both New Mexico and Ohio the 
1955 bills were the second attempt to secure permis- 
sive legislation for junior colleges. 

Although the 1954-55 legislative sessions did not 
extend the list of States with permissive community- 
junior college legislation, the survey of the actions 
taken or considered does show considerable ferment 
in community-junior college education over the 
Nation. This is revealed in part by the facts that 
11 States passed legislation pertinent to community- 
junior colleges, that 9 others deliberated on such 
legislation, and that machinery was established in 
7 States to launch comprehensive studies of post- 
high school education looking into the possibilities 
of community-junior colleges as well as into other 
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aspects of higher education. The dynamic nature 
of community-junior college development is also 
shown by the analysis of the type and scope of 
legislation taken up in the several legislatures. 
Specifically, five points of importance to the com- 
munity-junior college movement can be drawn from 
the legislative proposals which were reviewed. 


Organization 


First, State legislation is paying increasing atten- 
tion to the fundamental issue of district organization 
for purposes of administrative control and financial 
support of junior-college programs. This is gener- 
ally being done, however, without benefit of sound 
or thorough research into the question of what 
scheme of district organization and scope of geo- 
graphic coverage are best to accomplish the joint 
objectives of effective financial management and 
successful community-college educational services to 
the supporting locality. Laws were enacted in 1955 
in Florida, Michigan, and Nebraska governing dis- 
trict structure. It was also a matter of chief con- 
cern in the proposals which were considered but not 
made into law in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, and Utah. Only in Florida is there sub- 
stantial evidence to show that the legislation con- 
sidered is related to basic research investigation of 
the problems surrounding district organization for 
community-junior college purposes. 

Second, there seems to be a trend toward organ- 
izing special agencies at the State level to supervise 
the junior colleges in the State. The Florida enact- 
ment established a community-college council for 
this purpose. Both California and Texas attempted 
unsuccessfully this year to establish a comparable 
state-level unit within the framework of the State 
department of education, and Massachusetts pro- 
posed an autonomous five-man commission for this 
purpose. Apparently, there is a growing belief that 
the educational services provided through the junior 
colleges are sufficiently complex in themselves and 
different enough from those at other levels of public 
education to merit organization of a separate super- 
visory agency at the State level. 


Financial Support 


Third, the financial basis for operation of junior 
colleges is being clarified and strengthened. 
_ after several successive attempts, has enacted a legis- 
lative formula for providing State financial assistance 


Illinois, 


to the junior colleges. In Idaho, Florida, and Mary- 
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land actions have been taken to strengthen the junior 
colleges financially. Although the bills did not pass, 
proposals were advanced to the legislatures in 
California, Minnesota, and Oregon to augment the 
financial base of the junior colleges. The persist- 
ence of Minnesota in attempting to get a bill provid- 
ing State moneys for junior college purposes through 
several successive legislative sessions has been 
matched only by Illinois. Illinois’ success this year 
should encourage the junior colleges of Minnesota. 

Fourth, some of the States are so structuring the 
legal procedures for financial State assistance to 
junior colleges as to extend this kind of educational 
opportunity to youth who do not live in a locality 
which meets the criteria of the State for maintenance 
and operation of a junior college. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the State to authorize a charge to be 
made against the district of residence of the student 
to be paid to the district which maintains the junior 
college he attends. This is the plan basically fol- 
lowed in the extension of the “charge back”’ pro- 
cedure in the 1955 New York law and the new State- 
aid law in Illinois. This financial procedure, which 
is well established in many States, for providing 
secondary education in high school and non-high 
school districts is being used increasingly for junior- 
college education also. 


Purpose and Scope 


Fifth, there is much evidence in the provisions of 
the legislation and in the wording of the bills that the 
place of the junior college in American educational 
system has not yet been fully and clearly defined. 
One illustration supporting this assertion is found in 
the 1955 enactment of the State of Wisconsin which 
authorizes a locality, a county in this case, to tax 
itself to build and provide physical plant and facil- 
ities to house a 2-year collegiate program that is con- 
trolled and administered by the State university. 
Although the question of means for providing housing 
for the program is related to the locality, that of 
articulation of offerings of the program to community 
needs apparently is not similarly related. 

Also suggesting ambiguity in the concept of the 
scope, level, and function of junior colleges nationally 
is the fact that the latest laws in Florida and Nebras- 
ka are so worded as to stipulate expressly that the 
executive head of the institutions shall bear the title 
“president” of the college, whereas in the Michigan 
law the term “director” is used. Another example 
of this situation is seen in Washington, where the 
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legislature considered a bill which, had it passed, 
would have designated the junior-colleges as insti- 
tutions of higher education for certain purposes 
while allowing them to remain defined as extended- 
secondary schools for others. 

In view of these conclusions, the recommendation 
might well be made that the American Association of 
Junior Colleges through its Committee on Legisla- 
tion, along with such other interested agencies as 
State and regional associations and professional 


educational workers in the field, take concerted and 
energetic action to define clearly and concisely the 
purpose and scope of services of these institutions. 
Having done this, they can then proceed to capitalize 
on the current increasing interest in post-high school 
educational opportunity in all of its facets to bring 
about more extensive and effective legislation, im- 
proved public understanding, and strengthened com- 
munity-junior colleges as key institutions in the 
American educational system. 





Conference on University Contracts Abroad 


HE AMERICAN Council on Education spon- 

sored a Conference on University Contracts 
Abroad at Michigan State University on November 
17-18, 1955. The purpose of the conference was to 
afford a setting in which participants in the univer- 
sity contract program could review present opera- 
tions and the future developments of projects in 
technical education overseas. 


University Contracts 


Approximately 50 American colleges and univer- 
sities are participating in the program of institutional 
relationships with foreign universities sponsored by 
the International Cooperation Administration. The 
program is in support of the national policy of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped countries. ‘Ties 
between the American and foreign universities are 
established through contracts to strengthen the 
teaching, research, and extension work of the foreign 
institutions in technical fields: Principally agricul- 
ture, engineering, and education. It is the aim of 
the Federal Government, through this program, to 
assist in training a core of professionals in less well 
developed countries, and thereby to contribute to the 
technical and economic stability essential to their 
future. The contract process involves a 3-year con- 
tract with the American university, under which 
faculty members are sent to work with the foreign 
institution and selected foreign professionals are sent 
to the United States for a year’s training. 


* Director, Office on Institutional Projects Abroad, American 
Counc] on Education. 
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By RICHARD A. HUMPHREY * 
The Conference 


Approximately 85 percent of participating Ameri- 
can universities were represented at the conference. 
The nearly 200 persons who attended included, in 
addition to university staff, representatives of 
Government and foundations, and interested per- 
sons. The Honorable Brooks Hays, Member of 
Congress from Arkansas, and the Honorable George 
V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State, were the 
principal speakers. Panel members for the three 
conference sessions included John A. Hannah and 
John Useem of Michigan State University, Walter 
Laves of Indiana University, Norman Palmer of the 
University of Pennsylvania, T. W. Schultz of the 
University of Chicago, J. G. Harrar of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Roland R. Renne of Montana 
State College. The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration representatives on the panel were: 
D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy Director for Operations; 
Joseph M. Stokes, Assistant Deputy Director for 
Technical Services; J. Russell Andrus, University 
Contract Coordinator; Arnold Rivkin, Associate 
General Counsel; R. R. Bogardus, Special Assistant 
to the Controller; and O. L. Mimms, Chief, Agri- 
cultural Training Division. 

In opening the conference, Arthur S. Adams, 
Council President, ‘submitted that a fundamental 
motivation of the American people is to share the 
benefits they enjoy with other peoples, that the idea 
of sharing to which the United States subscribes 
involves a two-way cultural exchange, and that its 
universities are peculiarly dedicated to the values 
inherent in such sharing. Dr. Adams and other 
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conference participants emphasized the need to keep 
the sights of the program high, not permitting oper- 
ating difficulties to obscure the “great idea” for 
which the program was designed. 

Conference discussion pointed to the consistency 
of United States policy in furthering the aspirations 
of dependent peoples toward political independence. 
In the light of this policy, the contract program was 
viewed as part of a continuing United States practice 
to strengthen less well developed economies as well, 
thus buttressing their political independence. Al- 
though the pressures of the Soviet Union constitute 
a direct threat which the United States would like 
to counteract through technical assistance programs 
such as this one, the justification for the university 
contract projects is to be found in a larger context. 
Sharing of the accumulating knowledge of man is 
essential to the advancement of all peoples and to 
the peace of the world. If the United States can 
make the benefits of its scientific advances available 
to others without arrogation, realizing that other 
peoples have much to contribute out of their own 
cultural backgrounds, it will go a long way toward 
meeting the challenge of the 20th century. 


Special Problems 


The university-government relationship poses 


special problems, particularly in respect to the opera- 


tions of an essentially academic enterprise. Both 
the Government and the universities, the discussion 
revealed, saw that the achievement of goals was 
dependent upon the gradual development of strong 
interuniversity ties and upon a continuing commit- 
ment to the program for some time to come. The 
universities are most anxious to receive assurances of 
continuing Government support for a reasonable 
period. Subject to the appropriations processes of 
the Federal Government, and to contingencies which 
cannot be foreseen, the Government’s representatives 
appeared ready to give that assurance. University 
representatives reflected a strong belief in their 
relationship to Government as that of coequals in a 
partnership. The institutions have a sharp aware- 
ness of ‘the highly specialized task which they are 
called upon to perform. They are convinced that 
an employer-employee relationship to Government is 
an unsatisfactory basis on which to rest their 
responsibilities. 

Special provision was made at the conference for 
consideration of specific operating problems which 
arose as the contract program developed. The 
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majority of university representatives apparently 
believed that the contractual relationship had to 
date bound them too closely to particulars: to 
governmental checks and balances, which confine an 
academic operation. The Federal agency, on the 
other hand, was conscious of its special responsibil- 
ities under existing legislation and stressed its strict 
accountability to the Congress for the sizable ex- 
penditures under this program. The universities, 
with long experience in contracting with the Govern- 
ment in a variety of other enterprises, would like to 
operate on the basis of “‘standard” government con- 
tracting procedures. The agency pointed out, how- 
ever, that it had attempted to perfect a type of con- 
tract specifically geared to the unique requirements 
of this educational program. 

Most of the operating problems appeared to relate 
to the broad issues noted above. There was general 
agreement that, assuming an acceptance of the con- 
tribution which the contract process could make and 
a willingness to “make it work,” operating diffi- 
culties could be kept in perspective and the day-to- 
day problems solved. 


Conclusions 


Looking to the future of the program, participants 
agreed to the necessity of selecting and training 
professionals of the highest possible caliber to partici- 
pate in the projects. They also recognized that 
much more needed to be done to integrate the con- 
tracts into the academic planning of participating 
American institutions. From the point of view of 
the universities, efficient forward planning depends 
above all else upon the long-term intentions of the 
Government. Accordingly, the conference adopted 
the following resolutions reaffirming the enthusiastic 
support of the institutions for the objectives of the 
program, requesting concrete evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans, and stressing their concept of the 
partnership which should exist between them and 
the Government in the continuing operation of the 
contract program: 


1. “This Conference wishes to reaffirm its belief in 
the general philosophy of the foreign assistance 
program and to express interest and willingness of 
the colleges and universities present here to partici- 
pate effectively in the program. We believe that 
considerable progress has been made in conducting 
programs of technical cooperation by institutional 
contracts. 

2. “Having affirmed its belief in the fundamental 
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objectives of university cooperation in foreign tech- 
nical assistance, and having indicated the willingness 
of American higher education to continue to work with 
the Government of the United States in the attainment 
of these objectives, it is the sense of this Conference 
that a clear statement of public policy by the United 
States Government is required in order to provide 
for effective long-range planning and full integration 
of the program within contracting institutions. 

“This Conference wishes, further, to reemphasize 
that the principle governing the relationship be- 
tween the Government and the universities in this 
program must be one of cooperative partnership, 
rather than that of employer and employee, and 
recommends, therefore, that all phases of present 
and future contract operations be governed by this 
principle of cooperative partnership. It is urged 
that the Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad 
of the Amercian Council on Education transmit this 
action to appropriate governmental authorities.” 

In accordance with the request of the Conference, 
these resolutions have been transmitted by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education to President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and John B. 
Hollister, Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

The Conference provided a timely opportunity for 
all concerned to evaluate the potentials of the pro- 
gram as well as its problems. As the university 
contract projects develop, the council will seriously 
consider convening further conferences of this type 
from time to time, as one of the contributions it can 
appropriately make to furthering international co- 
operation in the field of education. 





Comparative Education Notes 


In DecemBer 1952, Comparative Education News- 
Notes made its first appearance. Welcomed by per- 
sons around the country interested in international 
and comparative education, it has now acquired a 
new format and a new name, Newsnotes on Education 


around the World. Issues appearing several times 
yearly will feature reports on educational develop- 
ments in other countries, pertinent research under 
way at U. S. universities, and studies of education 
in other lands by the Office of Education. Informa- 
tion to be included in Newsnotes is welcomed, and 
free copies are available from the Division of Inter- 
national Education, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Ford Foundation Grants to Colleges and 
Medical Schools 


Tue Boarp or Trustees of The Ford Foundation 
has made an appropriation of $210,000,000 to help 
raise the level of faculty salaries in colleges through- 
out the United States. This is in addition to the ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000 announced last spring. 

Under the program, the 615 regionally accredited, 
private 4-year colleges and universities are being 
offered grants totaling $210,000,000. For each in- 
stitution this will provide an amount approximating 
its 1954-55 payroll for full-time teachers in the arts 
and sciences. When invested, this gift—called an 
Endowment Grant—will produce income sufficient 
in most cases to raise faculty salaries by an average 
of approximately 4 percent. 

About one-fifth of these colleges—126 in number— 
are designated also for additional and special gifts 
totaling $50,000,000,called Accomplishment Grants. 
Income from their investments would raise salaries 
in these 126 institutions by an additional average of 
approximately 2 percent if devoted to this purpose. 
This part of the program accomplishes the objectives 
of the College Grants Program as originally an- 
nounced by the Foundation last spring. The col- 
leges and universities offered grants under this pro- 
gram are those which appear, among the institutions 
of similar type in their regions, to have made out- 
standing effort throughout the period since World 
War II to raise the economic level of their teachers 
and to recognize in other ways the central importance 
of the faculty in the educational process. 

From the beginning the emphasis of the College 
Grants Program has been on the liberal arts and 
sciences. Colleges participating in the Accomplish- 
ment Grants Program were selected entirely from 
those in which the liberal arts and sciences predom- 
inate. All private regionally accredited 4-year col- 
leges will participate in the Endowment Grants Pro- 
gram even though a few schools have more candi- 
dates for degrees in other curriculums. 

The Endowment Grant is to be held as income- 
producing endowment for a minimum of 10 years, 
after which either capital or income may be used 
for any academic needs. Each such grant under 
the Endowment Grants Program is approximately 
the figure reported by the college as the total of 
basic contract salaries in 1954-55 for full-time teach- 
ers of candidates for bachelors’ degrees in the arts 
and sciences. Each college selected to participate 
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in the Accomplishment Grants Program is offered 
another grant approximating half of a year’s pay- 
roll, except that the two grants combined may not 
exceed $5,000,000. Income from an Endowment 
Grant may be used only to increase faculty salaries. 
The Accomplishment Grant, either principal or in- 
come, may likewise be used for faculty increases, or 
it may be devoted to other pressing academic needs. 
Colleges with teachers who serve as members of 
religious orders may use their grants for lay faculty 
salary increases or for the professional advancement 
of teachers who contribute their services. 

The Foundation expects colleges receiving the Ac- 
complishment Grant to make every possible effort, 
during the next few years, to obtain at least equal 
financial support from other sources further to in- 
crease salaries. Therefore it is making no formal 
matching requirement. 

Grants are to be paid in two equal installments, 
one before July 1, 1956, and the other before July 1, 
1957. 

The Ford Foundation has also announced a grant 
of $90 million for privately supported medical schools 
as endowment to help them strengthen their 
instruction. 





Lehigh Adopts New College Honors 
Program 


A Cotiece Honors program which will provide for 
comprehensive, advanced study at the undergraduate 
level will be instituted next September at Lehigh 
University. Under the theme, Creative Concepts, 
the program will foster independent study through 
a series of limited-enrollment seminars and the writ- 
ing of a thesis. The aims are: to increase student 
responsibility through independent study; to group 
men of comparable ability so as to increase academic 
incentive and competition; and to provide the oppor- 
tunity to study undergraduate subject matter at a 
level of maturity above that in general classes. 


The Program 

Any student in the university, regardless of cur- 
riculum, may apply for admission to the honors 
program. Admission will be granted if he has a 
3-semester cumulative average of at least 3.0 
(equivalent to a B) and has the approval of the head 
of his major department and of the Honors Council. 

While continuing with his departmental major, a 
student admitted to the honors program will sched- 
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ule one honors seminar each semester of his junior 
and senior years. He will write an undergraduate 
thesis usually, but not necessarily, in his major 
department. 

The seminars will be a combination of lectures, 
student reports, and discussion to be taught by the 
most capable men available from the ranks of the 
entire university faculty. 

Students in the program are to be graduated with 
college honors, if, in addition to meeting all the 
requirements for graduation, they have completed 
the four honors seminars with an average grade of 
at least 3.25 (equivalent to B plus); completed a 
thesis of distinguished quality, and passed with dis- 
tinction the senior comprehensive examination re- 
quired by the major department. Honors students 
who have met all of the requirements for the degree, 
but who fail to achieve the specific levels, will 
receive their degree but without college honors. 


The Seminars 


Descriptions of the four seminars approved by 
the Lehigh University faculty are: 

Creative Concepts 101—The Humanities. —A study 
of the concepts significant in man’s attempts to 
understand himself as an individual, his place in, 
and his relation to the universe, the meaning of his 
existence, and the way in which he should live. 
Material is drawn chiefly from literature, philosophy, 
religion, the fine arts, and music. 

Creative Concepts 102—The Life Sciences.—A 
study of the concepts significant in man’s efforts to 
understand and control the living world of which he 
isa part. Material is drawn primarily from biology, 
psychology, and geology, but also, because of the 
ultimate inseparability of the natural sciences, from 
chemistry and physics. 

Creative Concepts 103—The Physical Sciences.—A 
study of the concepts significant in man’s effort to 
understand and use the physical universe in which 
he lives. Material is drawn primarily from chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, and astronomy, but 
also, because of the ultimate inseparability of the 
natural sciences, from biology and geology. 

Creative Concepts 104—The Social Sciences —A 
study of concepts significant in man’s attempts to 
understand himself as a social being, his beliefs as 
to how men should live together and the means he 
has used to achieve social order. Material is drawn, 
depending on the orientation of the individual 
seminars, from the political and social sciences. 
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Pharmacy College Enrollment 


Tue 75 schools and colleges of pharmacy in conti- 
nental United States in the fall of 1955 enrolled a 
total of 16,658 undergraduate students (14,822 men 
and 1,836 women), an increase of 876 over the pre- 
vious year enrollment. A total of 42 of these schools 
and colleges enrolled 591 graduates students (540 
men and 51 women). Enrollments in continental 
United States in recent years have been: 


Class 
Freshman 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
3, 823 3,866 4,183 4,327 
4, 863 4,112 4,434 4,820 
4, 437 3,748 3,609 3, 865 
4,491 4,024 3,540 3,533 

55 49 16 113 





17, 669 15,799 15,782 16,658 


570 612 591 


Of the 75 schools and colleges of pharmacy, 53 
admit students upon graduation from high school 
and offer a 4-year curriculum in pharmacy. Another 
10 require 1 year of study in a college and 3 years 
of study in pharmacy. One college of pharmacy 
offers a program covering 4 years and 1 summer 
session. A 5-year program (1 plus 4 or 2 plus 3) is 
the arrangement in 7 schools and colleges, and a 4- 
or a 5-year program is provided in 3 institutions. 
Only 1 school of pharmacy offers a program which 
combines 2 years of study in college and 4 years 
in the professional school. 


Comparative Education Study Trip 


A stupy Trip to Europe next summer has been plan- 
ned for educators who have responsibility for teaching 
courses or phases of courses that treat of education 
in Europe. A committee of 3 persons, with the as- 
sistance of an advisory committee of 12, is planning 
the comparative education project. The tour will 
be from August 18 to September 17, 1956. Six 
countries will be visited. The cost will be $775, not 
including lunches, dinners, passport expenses, tips, 
amusements, and transportation within cities. The 
cost of the trip, a cooperative undertaking, has been 
held to the barest minimum. 

The organizers of the trip hope that personal con- 
tacts with European educators, teachers, and students 
will lead to life-long associations and friendships, 
which will be a continual source of enrichment to 
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participants’ teaching. They also hope that the ex- 
perience will add life and meaning to the teaching of 
courses in foundations of education, history of educa- 
tion, and comparative education. 

Reservations, which should be made early, can be 
had through Gerald Read, secretary, European 
Comparative Education Program, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. The trip is being arranged by 
the Travel Division of the National Education 
Association. 


Grants for Theological Education 


Tue Searantic Funp has made grants totaling 
$10,375,000 to six non- or inter-denominational 
theological seminaries and the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. They represent the 
first contributions from the $20 million gift to the 
fund by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in January 1955 
“to strengthen and develop Protestant theological 
education in this country.” 

The terms of the seven grants are as follows: 

Vanderbilt University School of Religion —A grant 
of $2,900,000 for endowment conditional upon the 
university’s raising or furnishing from its own funds 
$1,000,000 for the construction of new buildings. 

Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago.—An outright gift of $1,250,000 toward 
endowment for faculty salaries and for program 
expansion, plus a conditional pledge of $500,000 
payable on the basis of $1 for every $4 raised by the 
university from other sources toward its immediate 
goal of $6,000,000 for expansion of training and re- 
search programs. 

Pacific School of Religion—An outright gift of 
$1,000,000 toward endowment, plus a conditional 
pledge of $500,000 payable on the basis of $1 for 
every $1 raised by the school from other sources. 
The funds will generally be used for faculty expan- 
sion and new buildings. 

Union Theological Seminary.—An outright gift of 
$1,000,000 toward endowment, plus a conditional 
pledge of $500,000 payable on the basis of $1 for 
every $1 raised from other sources toward the semi- 
nary’s overall capital needs, which are estimated at 
$6,125,000. 

Yale University Divinity School.—An outright gift 
of $1,000,000, plus a conditional pledge of $500,000 
payable on the basis of $1 for every $1 raised from 
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other sources toward the construction of new build- 
ings. This is part of the Divinity School’s Master 
Plan calling for the raising of approximately 
$6,500,000. 

Harvard University Divinity School_—An outright 
gift of $500,000 to the school’s current drive to raise 
$6,000,000 for faculty expansion. (In 1954, Mr. 
Rockefeller personally contributed $1,000,000 to 
this campaign.) 

American Association of Theological Schools.—(a) 
A pledge of $225,000 payable over a 10-year period 
to enable the association to engage a full-time paid 
staff so that it may broaden its program by providing 
a consultation service for its members on curricu- 
lums, accreditation, joint study projects, and fund- 
raising problems; (b) a pledge of $500,000 to initiate 
a faculty fellowship program to be administered by 
the association during an initial 5-year experimental 
period. The purpose of the program is to enable 
promising faculty members nominated by any fully 
accredited seminary to spend a year or more at in- 
stitutions of their choice in either doctoral or post- 
doctoral studies. 

The American Association of Theological Schools 
has approved 79 seminaries in the United States and 
Canada. These schools have a total enrollment of 
approximately 16,000 students. 





M. I. T. School for Advanced Study 


THE Massacuusetts Institute of Technology has 
announced the establishment of a School for Ad- 
vanced Study. The new school will provide means 
by which postdoctoral scholars from all over the 
world can join with the M. I. T. faculty in high- 
level theoretical studies and research. It will 
formalize opportunities for advanced study which 
are already available at the institute. 

In its initial embodiment the school will be simply 
an organizational entity, but ultimately it is to 
provide a center and adequate housing for fellows 
and guests. Scholars who are invited for advanced 
study will have the status of “fellows”’ in the school. 
This year approximately 100 such people from 15 
countries are studying at the institute, and they 
have been registered as “guests” or “visiting fellows.” 

The school will be similar in its objectives to the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Unlike 
the Princeton school, the M. I. T. School for Advanced 
Study will be an integral part of the institute, will 
constitute an extension of the level of the programs 
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‘riculum in the liberal arts. 


of the Undergraduate and Graduate Schools and will 
have no permanent staff. These three schools will 
constitute the “horizontal” schools of M. I. T. 
Professors participating in its activities will remain 
on the faculties of the five “vertical” schools— 
those of Science, Engineering, Architecture and 
Planning, Industrial Management, and Humanities 
and Social Studies. The special staff, to begin 
with, will consist only of the director and a secretary. 





Law School Attendance 


ATTENDANCE in the fall of 1955 in the 127 law 
schools approved by the American Bar Association 
was 2 percent greater than in the fall of 1954, the 
total enrollment, morning and evening, having 
risen from 35,015 to 35,792. During the same 
period, however, the enrollment of women decreased 
from: 1,418 to 1,370, a total decrease of 48. Most 
of the students, 72 percent, were enrolled in morning 
classes. Forty-five of the approved law schools 
conducted evening classes. 

Attendance in 33 unapproved law schools was 4,555 
of which 265 were women. About 94 percent of 
these students were enrolled in evening classes. 

Although there are in existence some correspond- 
ence schools of law, the American Bar Association 
“expressly disapproves of correspondence law courses 
as a means of preparation for bar examinations and 
for practice.” It states “. . . a diploma or degree 
from a correspondence school of law does not qualify 
one to appear for the bar examination in any State.” 


Bethany Prepares a Curriculum 


THE ENTIRE faculty of Bethany College is cooperat- 
ing in the preparation of a 4-year integrated cur- 
The president organized 
a colloquium for faculty members which met once 
a month for 2 years. The dean then appointed a 
faculty committee which polled the staff for attitudes, 
opinions, and insights. At the opening of the present 
term a 2-day faculty workshop was held on the 
humanities and the social sciences. At various 
points outside consultants participated in the dis- 
cussions and brought points of view from other 
institutions. Faculty members are now preparing 
preliminary drafts of custom-made syllabuses for 
the college. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Cooperative Education in the United States, by 
Henry H. Armsby. Washington, D.C. November 
1955. Circular No. 463. 7p. Free. 

State Policies and Regulations Affecting the Junior 
High School, by Grace S. Wright. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 32 p. 
20 cents. (Bulletin 1955, No. 12.) 

The Superior Pupil in Junior High School Mathe- 
matics, by Earl M. McWilliams and Kenneth E. 
Brown. Washington, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, 1955. 57 p. 25 cents. (Bulletin 1955, 
No. 4.) 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. 
cated when known. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Eighth Yearbook, 1955. 11 Elm St., 
Oneonta, N. Y., Edward C. Pomeroy, Ex. Sec., 1955. 
310 p. Paper. $2.50. 


Includes papers and reports presented to the 1955 annual 
meeting of the association. 


Prices are indi- 


American Association of Dental Schools Pro- 
ceedings, 1955. Baltimore 1, Md., University of 
Maryland Dental School, Marion W. McCrea, 1955. 
220 p. 


American Doctoral Dissertations on Education in 
Countries of the Middle East, Walter C. Eells, comp. 
Washington, D. C., The Middle East Institute, 1955. 
Proc. 28 p. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Annual 
Report, 1954. 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., The Corporation, 1955. 110 p. 
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The College Finder, by Robert Shosteck. Wash- 
ington, D. C., B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1955. 448 p. Paper. $1. 


A counseling tool which includes general data on approxi- 
mately 1,860 institutions of higher education, lists institutions 
offering specialized curriculums in 137 fields of study, and names 
student religious organizations in approximately 800 institutions. 


The College Handbook, 1955-56, S. Donald Karl, 
ed. 425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y., College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1955. 399 p. $l. 


Includes a statement on each of the 169 member colleges of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, which describes the 
college, admission terms, study programs, degrees granted, 
freshman year program, expenses, and financial aids. Contains 
additional information useful for guidance and counseling 
purposes. 


Conversation Piece: Administrator’s Report, Board 
of Higher Education, City of New York, 1955. 
695 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y., The Board, 
1955. 35 p. 


Cost Analysis for Collegiate Programs in Nursing: 
Part I—Analysis of Expenditures, by Leslie W. 
Knott, Ellwynne M. Vreeland, and Marjorie Gooch. 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., National League 
for Nursing Education, 1956. Proc., 166p. Paper. 
$3.50. 


A manual to aid universities, colleges, and associated agencies 
in determining costs of nursing education. Prepared under the 
joint direction of the National League for Nursing and the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Counseling and Guidance in General Education, 
Melvene Draheim Hardee, ed. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., World Book Co., 1955. 444 p. $5. 


A symposium comprising monographs by 18 leading authori- 
ties covering the related functions of general education and 
guidance; sponsored by the National Committee on General 
Education, Association for Higher Education. The papers deal 
with a philosophical framework, the compelling needs of society, 
course work contributing to personal adjustment, promising prac- 
tices in counseling, unity and synthesis, and the future outlook. 


Education and the Supreme Court, by Clark 
Spurlock. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press, 


1955. 252 p. $3.75. 


Analyzes and discusses the effects of the Supreme Court's 
decisions which affect education. Deals with questions of State 
and Federal powers and function, questions touching on the bill 
of rights, and questions on rights of persons under the fourteenth 
amendment. Cites and reviews 39 cases and mentions 8 others. 


Educational 
1954-55. 
140 p. 


Testing Service Annual Report, 
Princeton, N. J., The Service, 1955. 
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Higher Education in Britain, by George F. Kneller. 
Berkeley 4, Calif., University of California Press, 
1955. 301 p. $6. 


A comprehensive study of British university education in the 
period following World War II; describes the effect of university 
thought, practice, and administration on postwar conditions. 
Much of the book analyzes the many nee of view expressed 
in Britain recently. 

Hillyer College in the Greater Hartford Area: The 
Report of a Study Made at the Request of the 
Trustees of Hillyer College of Connecticut. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Division of Field Studies and 
Research, School of Education, Rutgers University, 
1955. 65 p. 

In Quest of Knowledge: A Historical Perspective 
on Adult Education, by C. Hartley Grattan. 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., Association Press, 
1955. 337 p. $4.75. 

A popular history of men’s attempts to continue learning in 
adulthood; sponsored by the Fund for Adult Education. Sketches 
the European background but devotes more than half the pages 
to the numerous forms of adult education in the United States. 

Institutional Needs in Higher Education and Corpo- 
ration Practices in Aid. Summary Results of two 
questionnaire surveys conducted during 1954. 6 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 1955. 22 p. 
Paper, 15 cents. 

John and Mary Markle Foundation Annual Re- 
port, 1954-55. 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
The Foundation, 1955. 72 p. 

The Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1930-1955: A 
Review of Activities. 16 West 46th St., New York, 
N. Y., The Foundation, 1955. 174 p. 

A historical review of the work of the foundation, which is 
devoted primarily to the fundamental aspects of health, of sick- 
ness, and’ of miéthods for the relief of suffering. Includes a 
chapter on medical education and one on research in medicine. 

A Study of Income and Expenditures in Sixty 
Colleges—Year 1953-1954, under the Direction of 
the National Federation of College and University 
Business Officers Associations. Proc. 183 p. §$l. 


100 


(Available from Irwin K. French, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.) 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting 
Institutions, 1954-55. National Education Associa- 
tion Research Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 4, Dec. 1955. 
Washington, D. C. The Association. Paper, 50 
cents. 


Teachers for Tomorrow. 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1955. Bulletin No. 2. 72 p. 


Teaching Salaries Then and Now: A 50-year Com- 
parison with Other Occupations and Industries, by 
Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton. 655 
Fund for the 
93 p. 

Rockefeller Foundation President's Review from 
the 1954 Annual Report. 49 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y., The Foundation. 145 p. 


Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
Advancement of Education, 1955. 
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